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Abortion Clinic 

[continued from page 8] 

demands raised by the other workers.” 
The idea of a union, Danon alleges, 
is not particularly bothersome to him. 
“If management has proper control 
over the clinic, the existence of a union 
would be O.K.,” he told LNS. “But I 
have very strict rules over clinic pro- 
cedure. I expect abortion counselors to 
be sympathetic to our patients. If I 
could vote, I’d vote ‘no’ against the 
union. But I’m not saying I couldn’t 
live with it.” 

Workers’ Grievances 
The abortion counselors and 
clericals were seeking basic benefits, 
such as sick days which Danon had 
eliminated because he said the 
“privilege” had been abused. One 
counselor said that many -'Qf the 
workers were seeking ' t “ felmng" of 
recognition” for work they were do- 
ing, and a “feeling of some control 
over the day.” She explained, “Danon 
often institutes a new rule or chore 
which must be accepted without ques- 
tion. 

“He walks through the pre- 
operation area and if he hears the abor- 
tion counselor speaking ‘incorrectly,’ 
he calls her into his office. He has no 
respect for an abortion counselor’s 
ability to relate to the patient.” 

Clinic workers were incensed when 
one counselor was fired on the charge 
that she had scrawled “Baby Killers” 
on clinic forms and littered them 
around the office. Danon “analyzed” 
the handwriting, accused the counselor 
of being the culprit and fired her. She 
is suing Danon for defamation of 
character and psychological damage. 

Abortion for Profit 

The worker-management rift at 
Parkmed illustrates a source of am- 
bivalence for many abortion clinic 


workers: at a time when right-to-life 
forces are gaining prominence in the 
political arena, most are loathe to 
break ranks and criticize the abortion 
clinic System for fear of being branded 
“anti-abortidnist,” and thereby aiding 
the opposition. But the inadequacies of 
abortion clinics— health care for profit 
and lack of worker control — have been 
a part of the abortion health care in- 
dustry since abortion was legalized in 
1973. 

In 1975, The Abortion Business: A 
Report on Freestanding Abortion 
Clinics revealed that the clinics were 
neither alternative nor experimental, 
and found that the contradictions be- 
tween the need for affordable, quality 
health care and the profit-making goal 
of the. medical establishment were glar- 
ing. Since the two cannot co-exist, the 
authors concluded, “corporate prin- 
ciples are given priority.” 

Though Danon’s clinic expects to see 
fewer patients, his finances won’t be 
suffering that much. According to 
Nancy Standish, Danon owns a phar- 
maceutical company in Connecticut 
called Nova which manufactures a 
diaphragm cream called Flavo-cept. 
“Danon is using the women as guinea 
pigs by giving them a free diaphragm 
along with the cream after they have 
undergone the abortion. He told us, 
however, not to link his name with the 
cream,” Standish said. 

Danon himself denies ownership of 
the company. “What’s ownership got 
to do with anything,” was his heated 
response to the query. “The cream’s 
free. What’s wrong with that?” The 
cream has not yet been proven to be 
medically safe. □ 

* * * 

Linda Ocasio, one of our NYC cor- 
respondents, also writes for Newsday, 
a Long Island, N. Y. newspaper. 



(See packets 937 and 939 for other 
stories on the United League . See 
related story in this packet .) 


United League of Mississippi 
Marches for Member Facing 
Prison Sentence 


by Joseph Delaney 
Liberation News Service 


Editor's note: The following report 
by Joseph Delaney, journalist and ac- 
tivist in the United League ofMississipi 
community of 25,000 has gotten na- 
tional exposure as the 12-year-old Black 
rights organization leads an economic 
boycott against the white merchants to 
add weight to their demands for 
economic and legal justice . League ac- 
tivists have organized block-by-block 
and utilized a variety of tactics in their 
long-range struggle against racist hir- 
ing practices in the area, educational 
and judicial racism, police brutality 
and Klan terror, and to retain Black 
lands . 

The Tupelo boycott, punctuated by 
several mass rallies, won some conces- 
sions from city officials last fall: four 
racist policemen — two unmasked as 
Klansmen — were fired, a Black 
guidance counselor and several Black 
teachers were hired into schools, an af- 
firmative action plan was agreed to, 
and some of the factories in the area 
have been hiring Black workers (while 
also firing them). However, speakers at 
the March rally made clear that the city 
is far from meeting all their demands, 
especially since the affirmative action 
program is ineffective and not run by a 
Black as the League demanded . Local 
school board members also refused to 
select a qualified and community- 
respected Black councilperson for 
school superintendent . Other demands 
not met include the formation of a 
citizens' police review committee and 
the rehiring of Blacks engaged in 
picketing the white-owned businesses . 
In view of the ongoing fight in Tupelo, 
the boycott continues even though 
picketlines have suspended. If Trice, 
whose unjust conviction prompted the 
recent rally, is sentenced, the pickets 
will resume, say League spokesper- 
sons. 

While this is happening in Tupelo, the 
U.L. continues to rally and hold fast to 
a boycott in Lexington. This despite 
the $390,00 suit the white businessmen 
there have against the organization in 
the hopes of stultifying the impact 
League activity could have in the 70 
percent Black and rural farming coun- 
ty. The United League is calling for a 
national march in Lexington on April 
7th. For information contact: Joseph 
Delaney, P. O. Box 928, Oxford, 
Mississippi 38655, (601) 234-2918. Or, 
United League, P.O. Box 517, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi 38635, (601) 

252-4465. 
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TUPELO, Mississippi (LNS)— Braving 
a steadily dropping temperature, nearly 
300 United League supporters came 
out for the group’s first protest of 1979 
on March 10 in Tupelo, Mississippi. 

It was billed as a demonstration in 
support of Herbert Trice. Trice, a 
League security official, is facing up to 
five years in prison for an assault con- 
viction. An all-white Lee County 
(Tupelo) jury recently found Trice guil- 
ty of assaulting a police officer. The in- 
cident, which happened on August 4, 
allegedly occurred when a policeman 
was attempting to arrest a United 
League picket. 

Trice, contending that he wasn’t 
guilty, refused to accept a plea bargain 
agreement which would have reduced 
the charge to a misdemeanor. The 
maximum penalty that he could have 
faced for this was a $400 fine and six 
months in jail. Indeed, he was con- 
victed on a felony assault charge, for 
which he may receive the maximum 
five years at the sentencing hearing 
March 26. 

A Tupelo newspaper claimed in a 
March editorial that one of Trice’s 
lawyers, Leonard McClellan, encourag- 
ed him not to accept the plea bargain 
agreement which would have reduced 
the charge. According to the editorial, 
this was reportedly done to add fuel to 
a dying protest by the United League in 
Tupelo. 

During a March 9 press conference, 
McClellan, an attorney with the North 
Mississippi Rural Legal Services, said 
the story “contained numerous, 
outright malicious, vindictive lies.” 

Saying that he was seriously con- 
sidering filing a lawsuit against The 
Daily Journal, the paper that published 
the story, McClellan told reporters that 
the decision not to plead guilty to the 
lesser charge was made by Trice. He 
said this was done after he explained 
the situation to him. McClellan said 
that he didn’t make any recommenda- 
tions to Trice. 

At this weekend’s demonstration in 
Tupelo, Trice walked proudly up to the 
microphone and stated his position. “I 
appeal to you to open your eyes and 
stop getting down on your knees and 
pleading to charges that you aren’t 
guilty of... I am innocent... Brother 
(Roosevelt) Robinson is innocent,” he 
said. Roosevelt Robinson, also a 
League security official, is facing 
charges stemming from the same 
August 4 incident. 

Trice told the crowd that “power 
was in the people.” “We are the 
power. They might send me to prison 
but I know I am innocent... I know that 
there will still be people out here strug- 
gling for me.” 

Several League speakers praised 
Trice’s courageous stand. Perhaps 
Celestine Springer, A League official 
and mother of a son whom she says 
“was railroaded into prison,” sums it 
up best. She said, “. . . no longer will 
you come in our home and take our 
sons and take them off to jail. . .” □ 
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The Lovely Taylor Saga: 
A Typical Plight 


by Joseph Delaney 
Liberation News Service 

Editor's note: The following story, 
written by Joseph Delaney, the Coor- 
dinator of Information for North 
Mississippi Rural Legal Services and 
editor of its newsletter “Notes, " tells 
the story of a 10 year old Black youth, 
Lovely Taylor, who was arrested and 
imprisoned in Charleston, Mississippi. 
As suggested in the title, Taylor's saga 
is a typical one, especially in the South 
where the number of people behind 
bars is 35 percent higher than in the 
U.S. as a whole. Like Taylor, most are 
Black, and also like Taylor, a signifi- 
cant number of them are youth. 

The problem though isn 't solely con- 
fined to the South. And with law of- 
ficials in almost every large city 
clamoring for stricter penalties for 
“ youthful offenders' ' throughout the 
country, the number of Lovely Taylors 
and Robert Earl Mays (a 14 year old 
who has been serving a 48 year 
sentence in Mississippi's Parchman 
prison, although he never had a trial) is 
certain to increase. 

OXFORD, Mississippi (LNS)— He is 
about three feet tall, weighs seventy- 
five pounds and looks much younger 
than his 10 years. He is a fifth grade 
student at Charleston Middle School. 

To many of his friends and 
neighbors, Lovely Taylor is harmless, 
but to some whites in Charleston, 
Mississippi, “he’s a threat to women.” 

This past February 27, Lovely was 
picked up and jailed with adult of- 
fenders — something his lawyers say 
should never have been done — after 
one white teenager charged that he had 
cursed her three days earlier. 

According to his mother, local police 
officials overlooked her pleas not to ar- 
rest Lovely, cursed her and then took 
him straight to jail where he was placed 
on $500 bond. 

“The situation involving Lovely 
Taylor isn’t atypical,” Lewis Myers, 
the Director of Litigation for North 
Mississippi Rural Legal Services, the 
agency which filed a class action suit 
on behalf of Lovely and similar 
youths, told members of a March 7 
press conference. He then went on to 
state that throughout Mississippi, 
Black and poor youth are frequently 
jailed illegally. 

Last year a widely distributed report 
concluded that children are often 
placed in jails throughout the country. 
The report was called “Children in 
Adult Jails” and it was prepared by the 
Washington, D.C. -based Children’s 
Defense Fund. 

“Children are in adult jails in every 
state we visited. No region of the coun- 
try was immune from the practice. 
Children were found in jails in cities, 
medium-size counties and sparsely 
populated rural areas. White, Black, 
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laid. “Some layoffs are inevitable, but 
nowhere near 19,” said Sprecher, and 
they will be done in a manner that the 
union can live with. 

“Right now we’re glad to be back to 
work,” and it seems BCN listeners are 
glad too — they’ve been sending letters 
and telegrams, food, and calling in 
over the air, to say just how much . □ 


LNS Book Review: Abortion 
and Sterilization Abuse — 
“Fiercely Political” Issues 


‘ ‘Women Under Attack: 
Abortion, Sterilization Abuse 
and Reproductive Freedom ” 


Chicano and Native American children 
were found in jail. . ,,”the report con- 
cluded. 

Another alarming factor which was 
brought out by the CDF study and 
which was mentioned at the March 7 
News Conference was the dispropor- 
tionate number of Black and other 
Third World people who are being de- 
tained in jails, such as the one in 
Tallahatchie County, where 
Charleston is located. According to the 
report, 31.8 percent of the jailed 
children in the states where the 
research was conducted were Third 
World. 

Speaking to what he called “the 
wanton incarceration of poor and 
Black youth,” Myers said “this situa- 
tion reflects on the judicial competence 
of judges.” He suggested that a 
Judicial Committee be informed to 
monitor this type of activity. 

A Federal hearing will be held re- 
garding the Lovely Taylor affair in late 
March. □ 

* * * 

For information on how io aid Taylor, 
contact : Joseph Delaney, P.O. Box 
928, Oxford, Mississippi 38655, 
601-234-2918. 


(See packet 947 for background infor- 
mation) 

Jubilant Strikers Back On 
Air at Boston’s WBCN 


by Sandy Shea 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — On March 10, 
three weeks to the day after declaring 
themselves on strike, the 37 staff 
members of Boston’s progressive FM 
radio station, WBCN, jubilantly an- 
nounced that the strike was over. 

Michael Weiner, president of 
Hemisphere Broadcasting, agreed to 
rehire all 19 staff members he had fired 
the day he took over the station from 
its previous owner, February 16. And 
he agreed to recognize the staff union. 
Local 262 of the United Electrical and 
Radio Workers and to negotiate with 
the union in good faith for a new con- 
tract. 

Hemisphere Broadcasting didn’t 
really have much choice. The striking 
staff elicited overwhelming support 
from area listeners, rock bands, other 
radio stations, and unions. And within 
days of the strike’s beginnings, local 
and national advertisers were convinc- 
ed that putting their ads on a scab sta- 
tion wouldn’t go over. Consequently, 
Weiner watched his ad base drop to 
nothing— and stay there. 

At the end of two weeks, he was ready 
to talk, and seven days of negotiating 
later, BCN staffers were able to an- 
nounce their victory. 

Soon the union negotiating team will 
sit down to hammer out their new con- 
tract, though shop steward Susan 
Sprecher told LNS that a lot of the in- 
itial groundwork had already been 


Published by the Committee for Abor- 
tion Rights and Against Sterilization 
Abuse. 70 pages: $2. 50/copy. 

by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Connecticut 
reproductive rights activist Dennis 
Sayers tells the story of Reverend Fink, 
his landlord, member of a local right- 
to-life organization, and a man who 
defines women who have abortions as 
“baby killers “I told him when I was 
moving out of my apartment that 
maybe we could work together on con- 
traceptive rights. ‘The next time we’ll 
be seeing each other,’ Reverend Fink 
told me, ‘will be at the end of a rifle, 
across the barricades.’” 

As Sayers’ story shows, the National 
Right-to-Life Committee is uncom- 
promising. It has the support of the 
same conservative politicians who have 
voted to cut public assistance programs 
in order to finance new military pro- 
jects; 1 1 million people are listed on its 
membership rolls; its annual budget is 
$3 million; and the Catholic Church, 
which contributes hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the Committee, 
is also in the forefront of the drive for 
a “Human Life Amendment” to the 
Constitution. On the day Sayers spoke, 
a young man, in kamikaze fashion, 
firebombed the Bill Baird Abortion 
Clinic in Hempstead, Long Island while 
a woman was having an abortion, in- 
juring himself in the process. 

Abortion is not simply a moral and 
religious question as “right-to-life” 
forces say. Rather, it is a “fiercely 
political” issue, as one abortion rights 
group, the Committee for Abortion 
Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse 
(CARASA) has put it. CARASA 
develops the meaning of this at length 
in a new pamphlet, “Women Under 
Attack: Abortion, Sterilization Abuse 
and Reproductive Freedom,” which 
will prove useful to abortion rights ac- 
tivists nationwide. 

The 70-page pamphlet summarizes 
how restricted reproductive choices 
determine what work a woman can 
find in the labor force; the history of 
birth control in the U.S.; the current 


legal status of abortion; the motives of 
those opposing women’s reproductive 
freedom; and how women can fight 
back to defend their reproductive 
freedom. 

“Wanting control over our in- 
dividual reproductive lives,” write the 
authors, “is connected to the social 
and economic conditions we ex- 
perience— our income level; our job 
situation; the degree of support we 
have from other people; the kind of 
housing, health care and schooling that 
will exist for the children we bear.” 
Furthermore, they emphasize that the 
freedom includes “the right to conduct 
our sex lives as we wish and with dig- 
nity.” 

Choosing an abortion, stresses 
Women Under Attack is not the result 
of whim or the woman’s contraceptive 
irresponsibility. Often women, 
especially teenagers and those living in 
rural areas, are simply not aware of the 
limited and often dangerous contracep- 
tive choices, such as the pill, IUD, and 
diaphragm which exist or cannot af- 
ford them. The pamphlet emphasizes 
how a woman’s finances determine her 
decision to have an abortion. 

Quoting a New York Times story, 
the authors underscore this point with 
the story pf a woman “who was on 
birth control pills but gave them up 
because of high blood pressure. When 
she went to a clinic to be fitted for an 
IUD, she was told that their schedule 
was full. When her contraceptive foam 
ran out, she did not have the five 
dollars for a new supply. That is when 
she became pregnant.” 

The same women who because of cuts 
in federal funds for abortions either 
bear children they cannot support or 
seek “back-alley” abortions are ones 
who are often encouraged — or 
coerced— to consent to permanent 
sterilization. Since medicaid pays 90 
percent of the cost of sterilization while 
federal and state abortion funds are be- 
ing cut-off, poor and Third World 
women especially are forced to accept 
sterilization. 

Writes CARASA, “Not only is 
sterilization the ‘final solution’ to an 
individual woman’s decisions about 
childbearing, but for many population 
‘experts’ and government officials, it is 
the ‘final solution’ to political, social, 
and economic problems generated out 
of class and racial inequality. . .The 
notion that revolutionary activity 
stems from overpopulation and that, 
therefore, population control can sup- 
press it, is clearly inaccurate, since it 
locates the source of social problems in 
sheer numbers of people instead of in 
the structure of the social system in 
which those people live.” 

The pamphlet endorses the federal 
and New York state guidelines which 
would require a mandatory 30-day 
waiting period between consent and 
operation. Adoption of these 
guidelines would legally ensure that a 
woman could not be made to sign a 
sterilization agreement during labor, 
abortion, under the influence of drugs 
or alcohol or in a language she does not 
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understanding. And it would protect 
women like the Rdf sisters, two Black 
teenagers who were sterilized in 1973 in 
a federally-funded “family planning” 
program when their mother, unaware 
that the operation was irreversible, 
gave her consent with an “X” on a 
form she did not understand. 

The last chapter sketches how 
CARASA and related groups have 
combined activism with militance, 
public demonstrations with legislative 
work and research with media work to 
work towards their goal of reproductive 
freedom for all women. CARASA’s * 
“position paper” turns upside down 
1 8th century economist Malthus’s 
assertion that poverty and distress are 
unavoidable facts of life, and points 
out the need to reverse the gains made 
by the modern Malthusians who would 
advocate “moral restraint” and 
population control over the goal, as 
CARASA puts it: “reproductive 
freedom which in turn demands a 
radical transformation of society and 
the quality of life.” □ 

* * * 

To order this pamphlet, mail $2.50 
($2,00 for 10 copies or more) to 
CARASA, P.O. Box 124, Cathedral 
Station, New York, NY 10025. 


Abortion Rights’ Foes 
Stoop to New Low 


NEW YORK (LNS)— To what 
length will abortion-rights foes go to 
get their way? A lawsuit currently mak- 
ing its way through Philadelphia courts 
reveals that they will even go so far as 
to masquerade as pro-abortionists. A 
women’s health group and former 
clients at the Abortion, Birth Control 
and Pregnancy Testing Clinic charges 
that the Philly clinic was really a front 
for an anti-abortion organization. 

It all started in April 1977, when 
Donna Bonacci, then 18 and living at 
home with her parents, called at the 
clinic to discuss a potential abortion. 
Although Bonacci requested that her 
visit remain confidential, two women 
asociated with the clinic came to her 
home on the night she placed the call 
and in the process revealed the infor- 
mation to her father who later beat 
her. 

Bonacci eventually obtained an 
abortion elsewhere, according to the 
New York Times but she temporarily 
had to give up her job and is still 
estranged from her father. 

In her lawsuit, filed last July, Bonac- 
ci accuses the clinic, an anti-abortion 
group called Save Our Unborn Lives 
(SOUL), and its president Jeanette 
Neary, who runs the clinic, of violating 
her privacy and breaking state trade 
and consumer protection laws. 

Two other women, who joined in the 
March 19 suit charged that they had 
received strongly worded anti-abortion 
literature in the mail from the clinic 
and from another group affliated with 


SOUL, Women’s Health Advocacy 
Group. The plaintiffs also claim that 
the phones of both the health group 
and the clinic were answered by a 
recorded message counseling against 
abortion. □ 


“There is a great ferment 
among women:” LNS Interview 
with Mendel Le Sueur 


by Constance Pohl 
Liberation News Service 

Editor’s note: The following inter- 
view with Meridel Le Sueur was con- 
ducted last fall by Constance Pohl 
while Le Sueur was visiting New York 
City for a small press book fair. 

Now 78, Le Sueur was born in Iowa 
and has spent most of her life in the 
Midwest. Her writing career began in 
1928 and while writing short stories of 
the early thirties, she reported on 
strikes, unemployment, breadlines and 
the plight of farmers in the Midwest. 
She also was on the staff of New 
Masses, a progressive journal during 
that era. 

Acclaimed as a major writer, Le 
Sueur was later blacklisted during the 
McCarthy years along with numerous 
other radical artists. Much of Le 
Sueur’s work has been published only 
in periodicals or remains unpublished. 
Among her published works are North 
Star, Country, Crusaders, Corn 
Village, The Lamp in the Spine and 
Salute to Spring. Today, Le Sueur con- 
tinues to write, give poetry readings 
and speak to women’s groups mostly 
travelling by bus from her home in 
Minnesota. 


What is unusual about you is that you 
combine feminism with support for the 
working class. 

It’s not true that it’s unusual. It is 
that the history has been lost. There 
were women in the organizing of the 
unions, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union (ILGWU) for ex- 
ample. They were mostly women in 
those garment industries. Women in 
the farm movement led the farm move- 
ment in the past.They go underground. 

Garment worker women have been 
radical since the early 1900s. The 
ILGWU and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers grew out of the 1908 
triangle fire in which so many young 
women died. 

A lot of history has been written 
about the great male leaders, but not 
about the women. You feel that break 
in the feminist movement because of 
the distortion and destruction of 
history. One of the great contributions 
of the feminist movement is the re- 
discovery of all that history. 

A book is coming out from one of 
the little presses, the Haymarket Press 
in Minnesota, which is an anthology of 
the farm women. Women went out and 


talked to the women who had once 
been active in the movement. The 
women led the farm struggles in the 
30’s. They poured the milk on the 
highways because the prices was so 
low, and they are going to lead the 
struggle again. There is going to be the 
biggest farm crop in the mid-west in 
years, and the farmers can’t sell it at 
the present price. 

Is there a tradition of militant women 
in your family? 

Buckminister Fuller, who is related 
to Margaret Fuller, said that men 
break off from generation to genera- 
tion, but women are continuous. 
Radicalism takes different forms in 
each generation. My mother was one 
of the women who chained themselves 
to the White House gates inl917.Then, 
they were five lonely women. I wish she 
had been there to see 100,000 women in 
Washington marching for the ERA this 
summer. Now that’s continuous. 

My mother was tried in Kansas City 
for giving a woman who had 14 
children a birth control device, a 
Margaret Sanger suppository. My 
mother was saved because the woman 
refused to identify my mother and the 
woman went to jail instead. 

What happened to the woman’s 14 
children? 

The judge didn’t care about that. 
They never do. In 1910, in San An- 
tonio, Texas where we were living, the 
wife and child were property of the 
man. My mother had to kidnap us to 
Oklahoma because she wanted to 
divorce my father. Oklahoma was 
quite liberal in the first years of 
statehood, until they discovered oil. 
What about your own children? How 
did they accept your life? 

I said to my children, you’ll just 
have to wander around with me. I have 
two daughters, seven grandchildren, 
nine great-grandchildren. They are all 
radical. My daughters and I are very 
close. They are proud we survived. We 
did have a strenuous life, but they 
didn’t seem to know we were poor. We 
also had a rich life. I paid $25.00 a year 
in rent for a farmhouse in the depres- 
sion. 

It’s part of a woman’s maturity to 
have all experiences. Men don’t have to 
choose, so I don’t see why women 
should. It’s important for a woman to 
become skilled, and young women are 
doing this now. Don’t rely just on your 
beauty, etc. 

In your short stories from the 30’s, 
there is a strong feminist consiousness. 
You seem to have been immune to the 
male supremacist distortions of the 
world. Such a clear sensitive vision, 
where did it come from? 

From my childhood in the mid- west. 
In the 19th century, the farm woman 
was equal. The real oppression in the 
Bible Belt was sexual because of 
religion. Economically, the women 
were very powerful. This was the 
period of a depression every four 
years. Consolidation of capital, ac- 
cumulation of wealth was taking place. 
There was a seizure of Native 
American lands by the banks as mor- 
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igages. Seventy percent of Iowa is cor- 
porate farming today. The strength of 
the women was underground. They 
kept the family together, and kept the 
farm together. 

Often there was only women and 
children in those villages. In my 
village, the men were gone— they were 
off in Alaska and elsewhere seeking 
jobs. I lived in a matriarchy; I was rais- 
ed economically by women. The 
economy was freaking down, and 
sometimes the men sent money back, 
sometimes they never came back at all. 
Off the farm the woman could be a 
teacher, a nurse or a ‘whore.’ 

I think the split morality was the 
most injurious to the Puritan mid-west 
woman who remained upstairs. It was 
the only way you could get away from 
child bearing. The women all hated 
sex. Women would buy a medicine in 
the drugstore called Lydia Pynkam 
which was fpr women’s troubles. It 
was 60 percent alcohol. It was suppos- 
ed to make you drunk. 

My grandmother was a great human 
being, a powerful woman, but part of 
her was destroyed. Sex was a horror to 
her. She told me, “Always keep stand- 
ing up.” 

Which writers have been important to 
you? 

Writers to draw strength from. Willa 
Cather wrote about the mid-west when 
it wasn’t fashionable— everyone went 
to Europe then. Sherwood Anderson 
was a great influence. He understood 
tne polarity of love in Winesburg, 
Ohio. 

Women authors have oeen complete- 
ly trashed. There is a list of 20 publish- 
ed women authors of the mid-west who 
are better than the male writers, better 
than Sinclair Lewis. 

Willa Cather turned to an imitation 
of male authors^ All her Nebraska 
books are fine, but then she moved 
East, became elitist, and took over the 
male perspective. She left her sources 
when she went East, and wrote Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. 

Was it unusual to bring poetry to the 
movement of the past? 

The Socialist and International 
Workers of the World were democratic 
movements. There wasn’t any sexism 
in the I.W.W. They believed only 
workers should be poets. It was a great 
cultural movement. They influenced 
me very much. 

There were schools all over the mid- 
west — summer tarm schools. By 
August, work in the wheat fields was 
over. The workers would hole up and 
study Marx’s Value, Price and Profit 
in the schools. It was always startling 
for them to learn that the boss didn’t 
make the wealth, but that the workers 
produced the wealth. They were star- 
tled into the future. 

Culture was a part of the movement, 
and it’s coming back in the street 
theatres and small presses. 

What is your opinion of the women’s 
culture movement? 

It makes a difference to me to read 
my poetry only to women. I’ve been at- 
tacked culturally by men all my life, by 
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male editors and agents. Indeed, I was 
assassinated by a male editor when I 
first started writing. 

The women now have a travelling 
van with books from the small presses, 
which goes all over the Minnesota and 
North Dakota region giving poetry 
readings and bringing the books to the 
people. 

The Vanilla Press is a women’s press 
where they even do the typesetting 
themselves. The Women’s Film 
Cooperative did the films. Women Are 
Continuous and My People Are My 
Home, which are based on my 
writings. All the work on these films 
was done by women, but when we first 
began in the Twin Cities, women were 
not in the film studios. 

Do you see women playing a leading 
role in today’s struggles? 

Women are already leading the farm 
struggle, particularly the one against 
the power companies. The utility com- 
panies in Minnesota condemn rich 
farm land in order to place power lines 
there. This not only takes good land 
out of production, but it has ecological 
effects as well. Farmers say that the 
lines affect childen and farm animals 
and poisons the land. 

The women go out at night and top- 
ple the power towers. You don’t see 
that on the evening news, do you! The 
women also line up and prevent the 
crews from building towers. 

City women are going out to the 
country and helping the people harvest 
the crops and the street theatre has per- 
formed sketches which defend the 
farmers and satirize the companies. 

Alice Tripp, one of the leaders of the 
power struggle, got 20 percent of the 
vote for Governor in Minnesota. There 
is great ferment among the women. □ 


Quiros Bill: Ploy Against 
Worker’s Movement 


by Cam Duncan/Puerto Rico Libre 

NEW YORK (Puerto Rico 
Libre/LNS) — The most controversial 
piece of labor legislation to be propos- 
ed this year in Puerto Rico is the bill 
that would allow the government’s 
150,000 public employees the right to 
unionize and negotiate collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Puerto Rico’s public agencies sus- 
tained only five strikes in 1978, the 
smallest number in the past 20 years, 
but lost the greatest number of person- 
working-days in its history— 708, 454- 
due mainly to monthslong strikes by 
Water Resources Authority and Metro- 
politan Bus Authority employees, 
members of UTIER and TUAMA re- 
spectively. 

The Romero Barcelo administration, 
worried about the rising militancy of 
its public workers, has proposed the 
Quiros bill to contain public sector 
unionization. With 30 percent of the 
island’s work force employed by the 
government, Puerto Rican public 


workers have become an important 
political force. Already several semi- 
independent government agencies have 
been organized by militant union, that 
have no connection with U.S.-based 
“international” unions. Several of 
these unions have pro-independence 
figures among their leaders. 

The Quiros bill, which has not yet 
been formally submitted to the Puerto 
Rican legislature, has already had its 
share of troubles due to the fact that it 
provides for 14 horizontal bargaining 
units organized by skill rather than by 
agency. In other words, all the custo- 
dians in all government agencies would 
form a single voting unit, all the 
secretaries another, etc. Arguing that 
horizontal unionization would make 
organizing campaigns too costly— and 
thereby limit the opportunities for the 
smaller, independent Puerto Rican 
unions— the labor movement has 
blasted the bill as an administration ef- 
fort to break the movement’s strength 
and to isolate public from private sec- 
tor unions. The strike weapon would 
be effectively lost, since the horizontal 
unit would make a strike difficult to 
organize. Other provisions in the bill 
include: 

• Certification of a bargaining unit 
would require an absolute majority (as 
opposed to a plurality) of votes cast in 
an election in which at least 60 percent 
of all workers voted. Current private 
sector law requires an absolute majori- 
ty, with 50 percent of all workers 
voting. 

• The bill establishes an elaborate 
bureaucratic procedure for declaring a 
strike. Any union violation of the pro- 
cedure would make the union liable to 
fines and an injunction against the 
strike. A strike may be called only over 
salary issues, not over fringe benefits 
or working conditions. Fringe benefits 
will be negotiated jointly for all unions 
once every four years, at mid point bet- 
ween elections. 

• The proposal provides for man- 
datory arbitration on fringe benefits 
and voluntary arbitration on wages. 

• The bill proposes the establishment 
of a Public Sector Labor Relations 
Board, which would have authority to 
order a union to abandon a strike if it 
created “a real and imminent danger 
of affecting health or public safety or 
the continuation of essential public ser- 
vices.” 

• The bill severely limits negotiation 
on issues such as recruitment, promo- 
tions, transfers, job classification, 
training, retirement plans, the numbers 
of workers required by an agency, and 
job security. 

Neither negotiations nor strikes can 
take place during an election year. 

• The bill attempts to sidestep the 
Puerto Rican Constitution which 
guarantees the bargaining rights of 
employees of the semi-independent 
public corporations, such as the utility 
and communications authorities. The 
bill empowers the new labor Relations 
Board to determine which public cor- 
porations should continue as “in- 
dividual employers” under the 1945 
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Puerto Rico Labor Relations Act, and 
which should be subject to the 
bureaucratic provisions of the Quiros 
bill. The bill threatens the existence of 
unions in these public corporations, 
some of which have operated since the 
1940s and are the most militant unions 
in Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rican Senate will begin 
public hearings in March on two addi- 
tional public employee unionization 
bills that have been submitted by labor 
unions. Presumably the Quiros bill will 
soon be submitted by the administra- 
tion. 

One bill was drafted by the United 
Confederation of State Workers 
(CUTE), a group of public sector 
unions aligned with the Puerto Rican 
Independence party (PIP). The CUTE 
bill differs from the Quiros bill in that 
it calls for vertical organization and 
would place all employees of a given 
agency in one bargaining unit. The 
proposed bill also permits employees to 
choose between rival unions to repre- 
sent them, with no option of voting 
against any union representation. 
Under the Quiros bill workers have the 
choice of not joining any union. 

The other union-sponsored bill has 
been proposed by a coalition of unions 
called the Pro-Public Sector Unioniza- 
tion Committee. The group includes 
public agency unions such as UTIER 
and the Communications Workers 
Union, as well as the Teamsters, Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers, the National 
Workers Union (UNT) and the General 
Workers Union (UGT). This bill also 
proposes vertical bargaining units, but 
other details were not known at press 
time. 

The UTIER has been a leading force 
in opposing the Quiros bill. 
Significantly, UTIER members amend- 
ed their constitution last November to 
allow their union to affiliate with other 
unions and to organize workers outside 
their agency. □ 


Christian Democrats Nominate 
Right Wing Politician 
for Federal President 
in West Germany 


by Marta Luxemburg 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Thirty-four 
years have passed since Germany was 
liberated from the Nazis, but they are 
still around these days. In 1978 several 
scandals surfaced concerning former 
Nazis still holding high positions in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (FRG). 
Now the FRG in on its way to a new 
scandal. On March 5, the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU) nominated 
former Nazi Party member Karl 
Carstens, Bundestags president (a posi- 
tion comparable to that of the Speaker 
of the House in the U.S. Senate) to be 
the country’s next president. 

West German presidents are elected 
by an assembly made up of all 


members in the FRG parliament plus 
an equal number of representatives of 
the German states. Present incumbent 
President Walter Scheel’s party, the 
Free Democratic party, holds 504 votes 
to the Christian Democratic Union and 
the Bavarian Christian Social Union’s 
531. The two opposition parties almost 
unanimously supported Carsten’s 
nomination, and Scheel announced he 
would not run again. The election is 
scheduled for May 23 in Bonn. 

From 1936 to 1938, Carstens was an 
assistant in a Bremen court, and as a 
member of the Nazi party, he served in 
the fascist German military from 1939 
to 1945. Since the mid ’60s, he has been 
a member of the CDU, and today Lon- 
don’s Economist defines him as right- 
of-center. Carstens, who received his 
Master of Law degree at Yale Universi- 
ty in 1949, has held several positions in 
the FRG administration and the 
Bundestag. From 1966 to 1969, he was 
the chief of the Bundeskanzleramt (Of- 
fice of the Chancellor). There one of 
his duties was to act as liason from the 
Chancellor’s office to the 
Bundesnachrichtendienst (BND), West 
Germany’s intelligence unit similar to 
the CIA. In fact, the position called for 
close contact with the CIA. Carstens 
names former CIA director John Alex 
McCone as “a close friend.” With in- 
telligence activities his forte, Carstens 
was also a member of the Verd- 
trauensdmaennerdausdschuss, a com- 
mission of the parliament which super- 
vises all intelligence services in the 
FRG. 

What do the Christian Democrats 
hope to gain by nominating Carstens as 
the new President? They could have 
found enough right wing, pro-U.S. 
candidates besides Carstens who would 
not have had a Nazi past. 

The Liberal German monthly 
Konkret observes that the Christian 
Democrats want to show that 
“everything is possible again.” As 
Bundespresident, Carstens would be a 
continuing symbol, at the very least, of 
the present political situation in the 
FRG: The right is on top again, and the 
Social Democrats and large segments 
of the left have been silenced by such 
harsh legislation as the berufsverbot 
(job discrimination against pro- 
gressives or alleged political activists) 
and legislation effectively barring at- 
torneys from defending suspected 
political “terrorists.” Carstens would 
reinforce the Right’s power by assum- 
ing President Scheel’ s position. In his 
youth, Scheel too was a member of the 



Brazilian Journalists 
Rally Around 
Gay Newspaper 


By Allen Young 

Gay Community News 

SAO PAOLO, Brazil (GNC/LNS) 
— Judicial action against Brazil’s 
leading gay monthly newspaper, Lam- 
piao (GCN, Vol. 6, No. 26), has been 
met by a show of solidarity on behalf 
of the periodical by the journalists’ 
union, the Brazilian Press Association, 
and an assortment of cultural and ar- 
tistic groups. 

Lawyers have been provided for 
Lampiao free of charge by the jour- 
nalists’ union and the Brazilian Press 
Association, both establishment-type 
groups. In addition, a strong statement 
of support, denouncing police attacks 
against Lampiao as “one more attack 
on freedom of expression,” has been 
issued by a coalition of groups called 
the Permanent Commission for the 
Defense of Freedom of Expression. 
The statement, signed by the commis- 
sion’s president, Tania Pacheco, 
argues that while Lampiao' s 10 edito- 
rial collective members are accused of 
“offending morality and propriety,” 
such charges are a “subterfuge ... for 
censorship.” 

The phrase “offending morality and 
propriety” (“ atentado a moral e aos 
bons costumes"), vague as it is, dates 
back to censorship legislation passed in 
1946, while the specific legal action 
against the gay journalists falls under 
the Press Law passed especially by the 
military dictatorship that took power 
in 1964. 

So far it is difficult to predict 
whether the action against Lampiao 
will succeed in closing the paper down, 
but the paper has kept to its publica- 
tion schedule since the initial sub- 
poenas were issued last September and 
the paper continues to be sold openly 
on newsstands in Brazil’s biggest cities. 

There has been a threat of criminal 
charges against the paper’s editors, 
though so far the lawyers have suc- 
cessfully intervened and it is not known 
precisely what charges are being con- 
sidered. At this point, only an “in- 
vestigation” has been initiated, and 
some members of the editorial commit- 
tee have been questioned by police of- 
ficers in Rio de Janeiro, apparently to 
discover who is “behind” the paper. 

In fact, Lampiao is a community- 
based paper, with a circulation of 
15,000 throughout Brazil. Its collective 
members include several journalists 
who write for establishment papers as 
well as other men well known in 
Brazilian arts and letters. The collec- 
tive members are all gay men, and 
Lampiao's primary commitment is to 
gay politics, but it considers itself a 
newspaper for all people who suffer 
discrimination. Since its first issue in 
May, 1978, it has dealt with such con- 
cerns as feminism, racial discrimina- 
tion, the attacks on Brazil’s native 
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peoples and the ecological crisis in the 
Amazon, as well as offering cultural 
criticism. 

Other Press Problems 

Meanwhile, several other Brazilian 
journalists from other periodicals are 
under investigation for allegedly “of- 
fending morality and propriety,” all 
involving homosexuality. In the most 
recent case, Reporter, a somewhat sen- 
sationalist leftist-underground paper, 
has been called on the carpet for a re- 
port on Brazilian lesbians. 

An earlier case concerns Celso Curi, 
whose Coluna do Meio (Middle Col- 
umn) in a straight Sao Paolo daily. 
Ultima Hora, served as a sort of 
bulletin board for the gay community. 
Curi is also charged with “offending 
morality and impropriety,” and ap- 
parently what particularly upset the 
authorities were the personal ads he in- 
cluded as a service to his readers. Such 
personals are quite common in movie 
and romance periodicals in Brazil — for 
heterosexual pairings, of course — and 
the editors of those periodicals have 
never been accused of promoting im- 
morality. A verdict is expected soon in 
Curi’s case, with the possibility of a jail 
term and/or fine. 

The current wave of government in- 
terference in the press’s treatment of 
homosexuality began in mid-1978, 
when nine journalists affiliated with 
Isto e, a Brazilian equivalent of 
Newsweek, were investigated under the 
morality statute. The nine had col- 
laborated, months before, on a cover 
story entitled “Homosexual Power,” 
which was in fact a rather neutral 
discussion of the embryonic gay move- 
ment in Brazil. 

Joao Silverio Trevisan, one of Lam- 
piao’s editors, points out that it is not 
the topic of homosexuality itself that is 
“offensive,” but rather the fact that 
Brazilian gay people are for the first 
time assuming a positive attitude 
toward their sexuality and are in- 
troducing the concept of gay liberation 
to South America’s most populous na- 
tion. □ 


Poisonous Pesticide 
Found in Large Amounts 
in Blood of Black 
Residents of Triana, 
Alabama 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Significantly 
high levels of the banned toxic 
pesticide, DDT, were recently found in 
fish caught near a small Alabama 
town. According to a March 21st New 
York Times article, after tests were 
made on 12 residents of the predomi- 
nantly poor Black community of 
Triana near Huntsville, Alabama, it 
was discovered that their blood con- 
tained levels of DDT two to three times 
that found in similar population tests 
and in fact was comparable to that of 
workers in DDT plants. 

Several years ago, DDT along with 
other members of the chlorinated 


hydrocarbon group, were banned after 
years of fighting between environmen- 
talists and the pesticide industry. The 
latter sought to deny scientists charges 
that the substance posed a cancer risk 
to people and adversely affected the 
environment. Moreover, DDT and 
other partially banned pesticides dem- 
onstrated a persistent capacity to enter 
the food chain and drastically affect 
both the reproduction of plants and the 
lives of animals that came into contact 
with it. (Since the banning of the 
chemicals in the U.S.— except for so- 
called emergency instances— the 
pesticide industry has been exporting 
them to Third World countries where 
regulations concerning their use are 
more lax and where there are no labels 
detailing their poisonous nature.). 

The study of DDT in Triana was 
conducted by the town’s Mayor, Clyde 
Foster, who responded to inquiries 
about the high levels of DDT in local 
residents. Poor Black residents in the 
town, he said, who sold and eat the 
contaminated catfish, did so “because 
they can’t afford anything else.” 

Where did the DDT come from. Ac- 
cording to the Times, investigators said 
the source of contamination appeared 
to be a chemical plant, now out of 
business at Redstone Arsenal. The 
plant had been leased to the Depart- 
ment of the Army from 1947 to 1971 
for the manufacture of pesticides. □ 


Anti- Apartheid Activists 
Gird for National Offensive 


NEW YORK (LNS) — The Northeast 
Coalition for the Liberation of 
Southern Africa (NECLSA), in con- 
junction with coalitions from the West, 
Midwest and Southeast are getting 
ready for a week of anti-apartheid ac- 
tion April 4-11, to expand and inten- 
sify the anti-apartheid movement and 
counter the increasingly rightward 
thrust of US policy. 

According to Southern Africa, most 
activists are emphasizing the need to 
strengthen the divestment movement 
and are aiming at building ties with 
Third World campus groups in an at- 
tempt to heighten awareness about the 
link between racism at home and 
abroad. 

The two basic aims that campuses 
should have, according to the action’s 
organizers are: 

• to make an effort to politicize the 
campus through daily agitational or 
educational actions; 

• to bombard the media (on and 
off-campus) with anti-apartheid 
messages and keep in contact with 
other anti-apartheid activists. 

In addition, they note that decen- 
tralized activity can be unified during 
the week by targeting the banks and the 
oil companies. Without compromising 
the demand for ‘total divestment,’ ac- 
tivists can stress a demand for the sale 
of bank stocks or transfer of school ac- 


counts from offending banks. By link- 
ing up with the Committee to Oppose 
Bank Loans to South Africa 
(COBLSA), this demand can be 
strengthened. The oil multinationals 
are key to apartheid’s survival, 
especially since the Iranian national 
revolution ended that country’s role as 
the main oil supplier for South 
Africa. □ 

* * * 

Thanks to Southern Africa for this 
information. 

For more information contact: 
South Africa Catalyst Project, Box 
177, Amherst MA 01022, 
413-586-6343, or 3470 Middlefield, 
Palo Alto, CA 94306, 415-494-0355, or 
the American Committee on Africa, 
198 Broadway, New York , NY 10003, 
212-962-1211. 


Sears Joins Company 
with Bakke and Weber 
in Attack on Affirmative Action 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Last year it 
was Bakke. This year it’s Weber. And 
next year, if all goes right for lawyers 
and corporation officials with the 
largest retailer in the country, it will be 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. Sears, 
which has faced over 1,500 discrimina- 
tion complaints and suits since 1965, is 
now claiming that it is confused by 
government affirmative action poli- 
cies. It is seeking to halt the enforce- 
ment of anti-discrimination measures 
against itself and all general merchan- 
dise retailers [employing 15 or more 
workers], until these corporations are 
provided with clearer priorities and 
procedures. 

According to Sears chairperson Ed- 
ward Tell, “Today’s workforce, in 
which white males are dominant, was 
created through the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
veterans’ preference laws, the Selective 
Service System, restriction on the 
number of Blacks and women in armed 
forces and the types of military assign- 
ments available to them.” In other 
words, private employers had nothing 
to do with it. 

Left unsaid in all of this are the 
numerous suits against Sears, and one 
it currently faces brought by a major 
Equal Opportunity Commission. In 
response to this suit, company officials 
are quick to point out that the number 
of Black workers has increased from 
5.9 percent to 13.9 percent in the years 
since 1965, but they won’t say in what 
jobs or at what pay rates. Moreover, 
although more than half of the Sears 
workers are women, most of them are 
actually half-time. 

If Sears wins its suit, 38,000 com- 
panies employing more than 30 million 
workers will be directly affected. It 
would also effectively prevent victims 
of discrimination from seeking back 
pay or other damages. [ I 
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Political Fireworks at 
Black People’s Convention 
Sponsored by Philly B.U.F. 


by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — “People make 
history” — hospital porters, day 
workers and dress seamstresses down 
in sweatshop valley. Recently, these 
types of people attended the reconven- 
ing of the Black People’s Convention 
in Philadelphia. The Convention, 
sponsored by the Black United Front 
of Philadelphia, had as its main topic 
“Political Perspectives ’79.” Most im- 
portant for the city’s Blacks in the bat- 
tle of the ballot box is the mayoralty 
race, ever since the right-wing Frank 
Rizzo was defeated in his bid to run for 
a third term. 

The creation of the Black United 
Front in Philly came from a long- 
standing history of police execution of 
Black youth, deteriorating housing, 
rampant underemployment or no em- 
ployment, and a lack of progressive 
representation for Blacks in the city’s 
legislative branches. Because of the im- 
portance that a Mayor has for all 
working class people in Philadelphia, 
but particularly for Blacks, the B.U.F. 
has hotly debated for some time exact- 
ly who it would endorse for mayor. 
(When the Convention first met last 
December it did not endorse any can- 
didates for the upcoming November 
elections.) 

As a barometer to gauge each pro- 
spective candidate’s responsiveness to 
the Black community, the B.U.F. has 
drawn up a Human Rights Agenda and 
a questionnaire based on that agenda. 
The mayoral candidates received the 
questionnaire and their answers are to 
be published. 

One of these mayoral hopefuls is 
reformist Charles Bowser, former dep- 
uty mayor and former director of the 
Urban Coalition in Philadelphia. From 
the time of the anti-Rizzo mobiliza- 
tion, Bowser had been the popular 
frontrunner in the Black community, 
but with the threat of Rizzo gone, 
Bowser received one of the lowest 
questionnaire ratings of any candidate 
— Black or white, Republican or 
Democrat. During the recent second 
Convention, Bowser and his entourage 
came a-courtin’, out to maneuver an 
easy endorsement or, failing that, to 
discredit the entire Human Rights 
Agenda process. 

What the Black politician did not 
count on was the level of political 
debate and mass education among the 
Convention’s participants. Cultural 
Committee Chairman of the B.U.F. 
Askia Toure gave LNS a blow-by-blow 
commentary: “The people, grassroots 
people, fought the political machine of 
Bowser to a standstill.’ ’ 

In the floor fights that raged for 
several hours, filibuster attempts failed, 
and attempts to railroad an endorse- 
ment of Bowser by the B.U.F. and the 
Convention also failed miserably. One 
such effort tried to stop the publishing 
of Bowser’s Agenda questionnaire an- 


swers in order to discredit the criticism 
of Bowser’s mediocre showing. 

When Bowser was asked if he would 
appoint to his cabinet a number of 
Blacks proportionate to the ratio of 
Black’s in the city’s population, he said 
no. At this point in the heated debate it 
became apparent that the former depu- 
ty mayor was losing ground and that 
the Convention was not going to 
operate out of blind faith. As one 
delegate put it, *‘We ain’t gonna suffer 
peacefully anymore. We want a fight- 
ing mayor.” 

The reasons for this attitude are ob- 
vious when one looks at the blatant 
pattern of racism in the “city of 
brotherly love” and at the high number 
of misappropriations and high-handed 
distribution of resources that have 
become the hallmark of the Rizzo 
regime. When $67 million was given to 
Philadelphia for community develop- 
ment, $40 million went to the private 
sector in the form of the center city 
Gallery. 

The Gallery is a downtown shopping 
mall built on city property and which 
contains no Black, Puerto Rican or 
other Third World businesses. Some 
political observers in Philadelphia feel 
that the Gallery was built to force the 
Black vendors off the street. When 234 
CETA jobs were allotted to Phila- 
delphia, only one went to a Black per- 
son. These issues were on the minds of 
the Convention’s delegates when they 
subjected Bowser to sharp questioning, 
before simply giving away their en- 
dorsement. 

One of the B.U.F. steering commit- 
tee members and Convention delegate, 
Saladin Muhammad said, “The pur- 
pose of the criticisms was to ensure 
that Bowser would not sidestep respon- 
siveness to the Black Community, and 
to let Bowser know that when he cam- 
paigns in the Black Community the 
Convention’s spirit will be reproduced 
a thousand times; you can run but you 
can’t hide . . . [And Bowser got en- 
dorsed because] it would seem during 
this historical period that a Black 
mayor was needed . . . [and] that 
Bowser is the most likely Black can- 
didate [to succeed].” 

Bowser was forced to accept the 
legitimacy of the Convention’s en- 
dorsement, the legitimacy of the 
credentials committee’s questionnaire, 
and in that sense the people of the 
Black Community gained a great vic- 
tory. The primacy of the Convention 
as the legislative arm of the B.U.F. in 
the Black community was firmly 
established. Political forces in the 
Black Community are looking at the 
Convention as the beginning of a peo- 
ple’s government, which parallels the 
overall city government. 

The B.U.F. along with the electoral 
campaign is now adding to its attack 
plan the creation of a Black Workers’ 
Committee, mobilizing workers at the 
workplace. To lay out strategy, the 
B.U.F. sees itself convening a Black 
Worker’s Conference dealing with run- 
away shops, affirmative action pro- 
grams, inflation and unemployment. 
The struggle continues. □ 


Spanish Elections; 
Premier Adolfo Surarez’s 
Conservative Party 
Retains Majority 


by Amy Schwartz 
Iberian News Service/ 
Liberation News Service 

BARCELONA, Spain (INS/LNS) 
—Despite a transportation strike, 
March 2nd was a normal day in 
Barcelona — or so it seemed. 
Barcelona’s streets were still littered 
with thousands of election leaflets 
from the previous day’s general elec- 
tion and a handful of Spain’s unem- 
ployed were fortunate to find a day’s 
work scraping election posters off 
building walls. One such poster shows 
Felipe Gonzalez, party secretary of the 
Socialist Workers Party (PSOE), 
swallowing his wonted grin, trying to 
look stern and promising “firmer 
government.” 

The March 1 parliamentary elections 
hatched few surprises: Premier Suarez 
and his conservative Democratic 
Center Party (UCD) were voted back 
into power, winning 167 seats. The 
PSOE, a moderate social democratic 
formation, came in second with 121 
votes and, is now the resident opposi- 
tion party, The Communist Party 
(CPE) won three extra seats in the 
lower house, which brings the party’s 
total to 23. The denouement is there 
for all to See: the UCD’s rightist base 
has been consolidated. This was ex- 
emplified by the scant support given to 
the Democratic Coalition (CD), a 
hybrid right-of-center party, whose 
common denominator is a fanatical 
dislike for Suarez, opposition to abor- 
tion and divorce and a feverish call for 
stricter law enforcement — an obvious 
euphemism for return of the Franco 
dictatorship. 

The PSOE will have to look to its 
left to drum up support. This will not, 
however, change its reformist 
character. The PSOE has jettisoned 
“Marxism” from the party program. 
Instead it now touts itself as a cautious 
social democratic party. For a time, the 
PSOE entertained the idea of forming 
a coalition government (as did the 
CPE) with the UCD. But the UCD 
doggedly resisted, saying it would have 
none of that ... at least for now. Short- 
ly after the election, Gonzalez assured 
Suarez that the PSOE will form “a 
critical but not destructive opposition” 
and that they want “to consolidate 
democracy, not provoke government 
crisis.” 

This was made clear as far back as 
1977 when all political parties in parlia- 
ment agreed to an economic and 
political program that was the UCD’s 
from beginning to end. The program is 
known as the i/foncloa Pact. Its 
economic message ; simple: restrain 
wages. Both the KJOE and CPE 
swallowed this, arguing that it was the 
best way to fight unemployment. 

The new constitution, passed by a 
referendum on December 6, 1978, is 
made of the same stuff as the Moncloa 
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Pact. It was drafted according to what 
has been called “the policy of consen- 
sus.” For example, the ‘‘consensus” 
constitution makes no mention of 
democratic rights for government 
employees, stipulates that a strike may 
be declared “nonexistent” if it “in- 
terferes with the lives of citizens,” in- 
stitutionalizes a laissez-faire economy, 
legalizes lockouts, dismisses the right 
of self-determination for the oppressed 
minorities, does not recognize 
women’s right to abortion. More 
ominous, however, is that the “consen- 
sus” framework has allowed the 
fascists— who tasted defeat in the 
June 1977 elections^-to rebuild their 
ties with sectors of the army and 
police. In December 1978, on the anni- 
versary of Franco’s death, an estim- 
ated 100,000 fascists gathered in 
Madrid to demand the return of the 
dictatorship. 

A partisan but apt observation was 
given on the role of the worker parties 
by Garcia Castro, head of the 
Workers’ Party (PTE). “The PSOE 
talks about firmness but it always puts 
itself at the feet of the UCD...more 
ridiculous is the attitude of the Com- 
munists, who have placed themselves 
to the right of the PSOE.” General 
Workers Union (CGT) leader Nicolas 
Redondo summed up the mood of 
Spanish worker militants: “This ‘con- 
sensus’ has led to confusion and to dis- 
illusionment of the great masses of 
workers who voted for the left 
parties.” 

The Spanish press made great use of 
the word “desencanto” — disillu- 
sionment— during the election period. 
This was reflected in the poor election 
turnout with more than 30 percent ab- 
staining— an extremely high rate for a 
European country. But abstention 
doesn’t mean apathy, nor does it mean 
that Spain’s oppressed minorities 
failed to score some victories. In An- 
dalusia, the Andalusian Socialist Party 
won five seats in Spain’s Parliament, 
the Cortes. Three seats were won by 
the radical Basque party, Basques for 
Popular Unity, an open ally of the 
ETA (Basque Homeland and Liberty) 
guerrillas. They received 17 percent of 
the popular vote, which indicates that 
the ETA “terrorists” have more sup- 
port than the government is willing to 
admit. 

In the Basque provinces, where the 
central police are regarded as a hostile 
occupying army, the Suarez govern- 
ment has adopted a secret 15 point 
strategy against the ETA. The three 
elected officials may very well refuse to 
appear in the Cortes to underscore 
their demand for self-determination. 
So on this front Basque electoral suc- 
cesses are a tonic for the morale of 
their movement. And in the coming 
months one can be sure that the new 
government will get its worst 
headaches from this region. 

Meanwhile, the Suarez government 
has entered the labor scene with ball 
and chain. A 13 percent wage ceiling 
was set, and government intervention 
in collective bargaining in factories of 
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over 500 employees was enacted by ex- 
ecutive fiat. Still, this hasn’t prevented 
a large number of labor struggles from 
taking place. The level of strikes is 
reminiscent of the first six months of 
1976, both because of the large number 
of workers taking part in them (there 
were 600,000 persons on strike on 
January 11 alone) and because of the 
breadth of these strikes across the 
country in all of the major in- 
dustries. □ 


(See packet # 941 for related story.) 

Pro-Union Workers Fired; 
Medicaid Patients No Longer 
Accepted at NY Abortion Clinic 


by Linda Ocasio 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A week after 
abortion counselors and office workers 
at the Parkmed Clinic in New York 
City filed for union status with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB), 
23 of them were fired. The dismissals 
were necessary, said clinic owner Dr. 
Milton Danon, because he could no 
longer accept Medicaid patients and, as 
a result, the large staff would be a 
financial burden to the clinic. 

The 10 counselors and 13 clerical 
workers dismissed included the most 
active organizers. Twenty of those 
fired actively supported unionization. 
Ten abortion counselors still remain, 
not including part-time counselors who 
explain the procedure to the patients. 
Perhaps Danon sees the paperwork as 
more traumatic than the abortion 
itself; he has kept on 12 front-office 
counselors to assist incoming patients 
in filling out forms. 

And most of those incoming patients 
will not be Medicaid recipients. For 
this part of his decision, Danon blames 
an audit by the New York State Board 
of Health, which disallowed many of 
the expenses he had claimed under 
Medicaid. According to Elyse New- 
man, one of the abortion counselors 
Danon fired, Danon inflated his 
Medicaid costs by including public 
relations, rent and taxi rides. When the 
state audit uncovered that he also owed 
the state $700,000, it cut back the 
amount in reimbursements to the 
clinic. 

“The clinic will only be reimbursed 
$90 per Medicaid patient,” Danon told 
LNS, adding that he’s appealing the 
audit. In the meantime, the implication 
is that, because accepting Medicaid pa- 
tients is no longer profitable, the clinic 
cannot afford to keep the 23 fired 
workers. 

Nancy Standish, an abortion coun- 
selor who was also fired in February, 
said that a representative from District 
Council 1 199, the health care workers’ 
union, tried to get information about 
the state audit. “We must get the infor- 
mation to go ahead with an unfair 
labor practice suit,” she said, and then 
find out whether the “economic 
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reasons for firing us are valid.” 

Danon, who lives in New York 
City’s affluent Westchester County 
suburbs and owns another abortion 
clinic in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
called Alternatives, continues to lobby 
for Medicaid funds. According to a 
current employee, he pays the 
counselors a day’s wages and car fare 
in order to accompany the National 
Abortion Rights Action League, a pro- 
abortion lobbyist group, to Albany. 
Apparently, Danon hopes to keep all 
his options open. He has not “decer- 
tified” the clinic from Medicaid and 
may actually want to accept Medicaid 
patients in the future. Parkmed still ac- 
cepts an occasional Medicaid patient, 
but it is strictly an arbitrary decision 
made by one of the two supervisors 
who manage the office. 

The clinic, which charges $225 for an 
abortion, saw an “incredible” drop in 
patient load after Medicaid patients 
were turned away. Instead of 80 pa- 
tients a day, the figure is now down to 
30 to 35 patients a day. On Saturdays, 
slightly more patients are seen. By cut- 
ting Medicaid, Danon was not only 
able to take the heat of the state audit 
off his back, but could also eliminate 
many of the problems that had inspired 
a unionization drive in the first place. 
When the patient load increased, 
Danon piggybacked the clerical 
workers and abortion counselors to do 
work originally performed by the 
nurses. 

An abortion counselor still working 
at the clinic explained that Danon had 
often asked abortion counselors to 
assist him in the operating room (OR) 
to monitor a patient’s vital signs. 
“There was a general feeling of ex- 
ploitation, that abortion counselors 
shouldn’t be working as nurses [at 
abortion counselors’ pay],” she said. 
“When Medicaid patients were ac- 
cepted, this practice was frequent.” 

Clerical workers were also called 
upon to do the work nurses had done. 
But because of the wide discrepancies 
in pay between the two job categories, 
the clerical workers resented the im- 
position of extra work. Parkmed em- 
ploys 10 nurses and nine anesthetists, 
five of whom work full-time. “An 
anesthetist and a trained nurse should 
always be in the OR, but they aren’t,” 
an employee said. “Even though some 
counselors and clericals preferred the 
work in the OR, they were undercut- 
ting the demands made by the workers 
who wanted 1199 to represent them.” 
A nurse is paid $65 a day while an of- 
fice worker receives an hourly wage for 
the same or comparable duties. 

As in several abortion clinic organiz- 
ing drives, nurses often view them- 
selves as professionals and resist ally- 
ing with other less “professional” 
workers. One counselor said that 
“there was not a whole lot of support” 
among the nurses for a union. “There 
was a question of whether to include 
them in the bargaining unit. We decid- 
ed they would not be included because 
they were not supportive of the 
(continued on inside front cover J 
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LNS Women's Graphics 

Some of the women at a New York City 
demonstration, March 15,1979, in support 
of Iranian women's protest against 
repressive codes for women insituted 
by the Islamic government. Protests 
against the codes in Teheran, Iran 
drew thousands of women and men 
supporters into the streets for several 
days in a row. 
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